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lenic Government, he recognized, was in a position of
great embarrassment : for internal considerations, it
could not disarm without hope of an equivalent being
held out to it. Further, he had reasons to believe that
the Greeks would probably have been content with less
than they had claimed at Berlin. As to Turkey, she
would find some compensation, for whatever territorial
concessions she might malve, in an intimate alliance with
Greece against the common danger from the Slavs.
Such an arrangement, if brought about by England,
would have made her paramount in Greece.1 These
were the Minister's own views; but no British Govern-
ment, apparently, is ever capable of seeing a situation
from more than one angle at a time ; and things pursued
their fatal course.

With the opening of 1886 the position began to assume
a more serious aspect: Greece, fully armed and determined
to go all lengths, was only awaiting the final settlement
of the Eastern Rumelian Question by the Powers formally
to claim the execution of the Berlin verdict. After one
more collective Note peremptorily ordering instant
disarmament, with which the Hellenic Government
reiterated its inability to comply, the Powers began to
think of coercion; and again it was England who went
out of her way to make herself conspicuous. Lord
Salisbury instructed Her Majesty's representative at
Athens to give the King a hint of the impending measures.
As any one might have foreseen, the King of the Hellenes
greatly resented what he justly considered a most unfair
pressure applied to his country : was it equitable that
England should bully Greece into abandoning rights
sanctioned by the highest international tribunal, while
she supported Bulgaria in the violation of that tribunal's
1 Final Recollections of a Diplomatist, 55-57.